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Dramatic Sketches, 


MISS KELLY. 
[With a Portruit.} 


Rarely does it fall to the lot ofa 
dramatic critic to comment upon a 
performer whose delineations of cha- 
racter are invariably excellent and 
without a blemish, but it will not be 
denied that this is the character of 
Miss Kelly’s acting, and that the most 
unqualified encomiums must fail to do 
adequate justice to its transcendant 
merits. Little, in fact, beyond the 
mere confession of this will be expected 
froin us, for in the words of Dr. John- 
son, such ability as her’s it is useless 
tu censure, and vain to praise: we 
must nevertheless be pardoned the at- 
tempt to express, though faintly, those 
Sentiments of admiration which the 
display of her unequalled powers has 
excited in us. 

In whatever point of view the mat- 
ter be considered, it must we think be 
admitted, that Miss Kelly isthe greatest 
actress of the day. Others perhaps 
may be found who equal her in this or 
that cast of characters, but it is Miss 
Kelly alone who possesses the power 
of portraying them all with equal fi- 
dvlity; she alone combines ber 
acting the Opposite extremes of hu- 


Nour and pathos; and she alone can 
Vol. 


bid us laugh when she laughs, and 
weep when she weeps. Comparisons 
are invidious, and we therefore for- 
bear to enumerate those actresses 
who, albeit unrivalled in the “ melting 
mood,” have put us to sleep with what 
they term their comic acting; and 
others who, vice versa, hare totally 
lost in their attempts at tragic excel- 
lence, whatever reputation they had 
acquired by their mirth. H was re- 
served for Miss Kelly to conquer this 
apparently insurmountable difficulty, 
and maintain an empire equally abso- 
lute over the smiles and the tears of 
her auditors. Beyondany actress we 
ever saw, (Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 
Jordan excepted) she is possessed of 
what, for want of a better name, Is 
termed genius—that rare quality, “like 
wit, much talked of, not to be de- 
fined,” the existence of which in a 
performer, displays itself not only in 


a just conception of character, but in 


the power of faithfully embodying that 
conception; strong feeling and intel- 
lect united with sound taste and cor- 
rect judgment. 

All this, however, will avail but lit- 
tle in the absence of personal requi- 
sites for the stage, and in this respect 
also Miss Kelly is most fortunate ; 
her figure is rather small, but exqvi- 
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sitely proportioned ; aud though her 
countenance cannot lay claim to the 
appellation of handsome, yet it is in 
the highest degree intelligent and ex- 
pressive: every turn of feature 
abounds with meaning, and ‘every 
look is eloquent with mind.” Cibber’s 
description of that great actress Mrs. 
Oldfield, is exactly applicable to the 
subject of the present Sketch :— she 
was in stature just rising to that 
height, where the graceful begins to 
shew itself; of a lively aspect, anda 
commandin her mien, which, like the 
principal figure in the finest painting, 
first seizes, and longest delights the 
eye of the spectator. Her voice was 
sweet, clear, and melodious ; her pro- 
nunciation was voluble, distinct, and 
musical; and her emphasis always 
placed where the spirit of the sense 
demanded it. The audience were as 
much informed by her cyes as her elo- 
cution, for the look is the only proof 
that an actor rightly conceives what 
he utters ; there being scarcely an in- 
stance where the cyes do their part, 
that the elocution is known to be 
faulty.”* 

We confess we are at loss to decide 
in which line of acting Miss Kelly 
most excels—the serious or the comic. 
In this respect we resemble those sa- 


pient gentry—politicians and others, 

who, having no opinion of their own, 

always adopt that of the last person 
they have conversed with, or the last 
newspaper they have read; and thy 
it has frequently happened, that after 
having had our feelings forcibly work. 
ed upon by her representation of such 
characters as Corayda and Annette, 
we have pronounced her to be superior 
in pathos, she has an hour after made 
us totally recant the opinion, by con- 
vulsing us with laughter in Mariuy 
Ramsay or Nan. In both cases it js 
evident she acts from the impulse of 
ardent feeling, and so identifies her- 


_ Self with the parts she undertakes, 


that it is searcely possible to belicve 
that what we see is an illusion, and 
that she is not in reality the thing she 
seems to be. 


We here take our leave of Miss 
Kelly. More, much more, miglit be 
said in her praise, without in the 
slightest degree infringing upon the 
boundaries of truth, but itis needless; 
those who have seen her well know 
how fruitless must be all attempts to 
portray her faithfully, and will confess 
that if we have failed, we have only 
failed where all others have been 
equally unsuccessful. 


of Books. 


Rough Sketches of Bath; Imitations 
ef Horace ; and other Poems. By 
Q inthe Corner. Printed and Sold 
by Meyler and Son, Abbey Church- 
Yard, Bath; and to be had of the 
other Booksellers. Also by Messrs. 


* Preface to “ The Provyoked Hus- 
band.” 


Hoitt, Upper Berkeley Street, Port- 
man Square; Messrs. Ollier, Wel- 
beck Street, Cavendish Square ; and 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater: 
noster Row, London. 8vo. pp. 5": 
1817. 3s. 


We experience feelings of peculiar 
pride and satisfaction in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the work 
before us; but at the same time We 
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are restrained by circumstances from 
expressing our sense of its merits so 
fully as we feel inclined todo. The 
author has been a regular and most 
yaluable contributor to our work from 
its commencement, and many of the 
poems contained in his publication 
made their first appearance in our 
pages ; it will hence very naturally be 
inferred that we feel somewhat in- 
fluenced in their favour, but in truth 
they require no extraneous aid to re- 
commend them to our admiration, 
since they display remarkable taste, 
feeling, and fancy, united with a faci- 
lity of versificalion seldom discover- 
able in so young a wriler—for we learn 
from his Preface that he has not yet 
attained the age of twenty-one. 

The principal piece in the collee- 
tion, is a good-humoured satire upon 
the follies and foibles of Bath; and 
though it was a somewhat hazardous 
attempt to tread in the path of An- 
stey, the author has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a picture, which maybe viewed 
with advantage even by the side of the 
-amous “ Bath Guide.” A delightfa, 
vein of pleasantry pervades his stric- 
tures, and the absurdities of that 
fashionab'e place of resort are held 
up to ridicule with a masterly hand. 
The satire, however, though strong, 
is general: no private characters are 
dragged forth to view; no family anec- 
dotes are retailed for the gratification 


of the curious and malignant; the- 


author bas wisely avoided the example 
of those pests of Jiterature and so- 
ciety, who prostitute the name of Sa- 
tire by applying it to their nauseous 
productions, and who, as a reward for 
their labours, are shunned, despised, 
and detested. 

An extract or two from the various 
parts of the poem, will best serve to 
make our readers acquainted with its 
character. Phe following Apostrophe 
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to Bath, isa very happy parody upon 
the opening of the “ Deserted Vil- 


lage :—” 


“* Sweet Bath! the liveliest city of the 
land, 

* Where health and pleasure ramble 
hand in hand ; 

** Where smiling belles their earliest 
visit pay, 

‘*And faded maids their lingering 
blooms delay ; 

** Delightful scenes of elegance and 
ease, 

** Realms of the gay, where every sport 
can please ! 

** How often have I loitered through 

street, 

“* Where Bond Streetloungers at each 
step you meet; 

“‘ How often have I paused on all thy 
joys, 

** Boys who ape manhood, men trans- 
formed to boys: 

“ The never-failing pump, the busy 
scene, 

‘Where doting sixty copies gay six- 
teen ; 

‘¢ The crowded room, with seats be- 
neath the clock, 

‘“¢ Where talking dames and politicians 
flock.” 

p. 4. 
We shall give one extract more from 


this very amusing poem: our readers 
will excuse its length, in consideration 
of the talent it evinces :— 


The streets begin to fill; the motley 


ibrong, 

“To see and to be seen, now trip 
along 

+ Some lounge in the Bazaars, whilst 
others meet, 

“To take a turn or two in Milsom 
Street ; 

«¢ Some eight or ten round Mirvan’s 
shop remain, 

“Yo starc at those who gladly stare 
again, 
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“All who are musical then call at 
White’s, 

‘“¢ To buy the dances played on Thurs- 
day nights ; 

‘‘ Whilst he, to prove the value of his 
airs, 

‘‘ And willing to exchange his notes 
for theirs, 

* Bids his young man awake the trem- 
bling chords, 

* And play the music set to Byron’s 
words. 

** The fur-clad dandies disregard each 
tone, 

** Prizing no airs and graces but their 
own; 

*€ Orpheus charmed stocks and stones- - 
anc he may claim 

** At Limes an audience very much the 
same. 

Walking thestreets, a stranger would 
suppose 

“¢ That half the tradesmen were about 
to close ; 

“Ranged in the windows tempting 
bills are seen, 

““ Mentioning bargains to be found 
within ; 

** But “ Selling off” seems frequently 
alone 

“A ruse de guerre to carry business 
oa, 

** And from its frequent use, it would 
appear 


‘* They sell off regularly once a year. 


“Time flies,—the ambulating throng 
grows less, 


“The gay ones hasten home to dine 
and dress ; 


* The beaux in Milsom Street, who 
sought renown, 


“By walking up, in order to walk 
down, 


“All, all are gone, each well-dressed 
form retreats, 


And searce a dangler lingers in the 
streets, 


“ By day, the ladies constantly are 
seen 


“In cloth or fur enveloped to the 
chin ; 

** But now ’tis evening, and the air 
grows colder, 

“They strip, judiciously, the neck 


and shoulder > 

“* The chairs are ordered, and themo. 
ment comes 

“¢ When all the world assemble at the 
Rooms ; 

‘* For higher powers have decreed of 
late, 

‘‘ That dancing shall commence at 
half-past eight ; 

‘¢ And should the dancers dare to dis- 
obey, 


“© And by their non-appearance cause 
delay, 

‘© To throw at once perdition on their 
hopes, 

“The new committce threaten them 
with ropes.* 

“Ranged on the benches sit the 
lookers-on, 

“ Who criticise their neighbours one 
by one; 

“ Each thinks herself in word and 
deed so blessed, 

‘“¢ That she’s a bright example for the 
rest ; 

“ Numerous tales and anecdotes they 
hatch, 

* And prophecy the dawn of many 4 


match 
“And many a matrimonial scheme 


declare, 
“ Unknown to either of the ‘happy 
pair ;? 


* This sounds rather terrific Pon | 
have not, however, exactly dec _ 
it tobe a hanging matter: Ifthe 
dies and Gentiemen concerned are 
ter their time, the Quadrilles are _ 
pended, (not the dancers) the “ma 
are put up, and the Kitchen Dan 
comme nce. 
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« Much delicate discussion they ad- 
vance, 

About the dress and gait of those 
who dance: — 

‘This gown is made too short,—and 
that too long, 

‘That lady’s petticoats are pinn’d 
all wrong ; 

‘One stoops too much; and one is 
so upright, 

‘Hell never see his partner all the 
night ; 

‘One is too lazy—and the next too 
rough; 

‘This jumps too high, and that not 
high enough.’ 

Thus each receives a pointed obser- 


~ 


~ 


vation— 
“ Not that its scandal'—merely con- 
versation.” pe 7. 


The remaining pieces in the volume 
consist of Imitations of Horace’s 
Odes, and poems On various subjects, 
many of which are already familiar to 
our subscribers. By the generality of 
readers these will doubtless be more 
admired than the Rough Sketches,” 
and perhaps deservedly so: the in- 
terest of the one is in some degree 
local, that of the others is universal. 
For ourselves, we confess that it is on 
these pieces we principally found our 


admiration of the writer: a very ex-— 


cellent satirical poem, and very flow- 
ing animated verses may be produced 
by a cultivated observant mind, which 
nevertheless possesses scarcely a glim- 
mering of true poetic feeling; but 
evident traits of a genius and imagi- 
nation of the highest order and most 
rare occurrence are evinced by the 
smaller poems in this volume, which 
abound with “lofty thoughts and de- 
heate fancies? Our quotations have 
already been too much extended to 
slow of our extracting the whc's cf 
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any one of these, but we cannot re- 
frain from transcribing a stanza which 
has been added to a poem originally 
printed in our 5th Number, p. 120; 
the idea is not perfectly original, but 
we have never seen it expressed with 
so much felicity before :— 


** "Tis long since we parted, I seck 
thee in vain; 

“* My Ellen,—I never can meet thee 
again ; 

** Yet still there are ties which time 
cannot remove, 

“© When we mourn o’er the relies of 
those that we love: 

** Like rocks which the whirlwind 
asunder has thrown, 

“¢ Though severed for ever in years 
that are gone, 

‘“* Though the flood of the valley flows 
darkly between, 

“ The trace of their union on each 

, may be seen.” Pp. 39. 


The “Imitations of Horace,” are 
very neat and happy in their adapta- 
tion to local circumstances; while 
they at the same time follow the origi- 
nals much more closely than is often 
the case with these peua @esprit: the 
paraphrase of Ode 51, Book 1, is par- 
ticularly good. Upon the whole we 
thiuk this volume of poems infinitely 
preferable to the generality of such 


_ publications, and experience no little 


gratilication from the reflection that 
many of its contents first saw the light 
in the pages ofour work. Asa maiden 
production it has few superiors, and 
the author will require the aid of all 
his powers to satisfy by any subsequent 
publication, the hopes and expecta- 
tions which have been excited by bis 


wurst 
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Memoirs of John Philip Kemble, Esq. 
With an Original Critijnue on his 
performance. By Jobn Ambrose 
Williams, Author of Metrical Essays, 
London. Wood. 1517. 2s. vd. 


We have been agreeably surprised 
hy our perusal of this littl work, 
viieh from its appearance, did not 
hold forth the promise of aflording 
mach amusement to the reader, but 
whichis in trath a compilation of very 
superior merit. Much novelly as to 
tuatters of fact, cannol of course be 
looked for in a story so incessantly 
repeated as has been that of the life of 
Mr. Kembie; but the whole is put to- 
gether with ability, and nuch industry 
appears to have exercised in colect- 
wig anecdotes, &e. The observations 
interspersed ave in general judicious, 
and the strictures on Mr. Kemble’s 
acting candid and aecuie. One or two 
facts relative to the Remble family are 
given, Which we do not recollect to 
have seen before. Roger, the father, 
was originally a barber at Barnet, 
and afterwards at Rochester. One of 
his ancestors, a Roman Catholic 
Priestin the reign of Charles the 1st, 
fell a victim to the persecating spirit 
of the times, and was tried and execu- 
ted at Hereford ; bis hand was cut off, 
and continued in the possession of 
Mr. Foreman, a respectable Catholie, 
within two miles of the town, and 
was held in great esteem by the super- 
stitious, who used it te touch wens, 


&c. under the idea that it possessed 
supernatural virtues. 


When Kemble commenced his ca- 
reer, there existed an actor of some 
popularity in provincial theatres, of 
the name of Jones. Whatever degree 
oftalent be might possess, his name 


was certainly considered by the ma. 
nagerial potentates of barns and cock. 
lofts as a tower of strength, and ac. 
cordingly, the bills which announced 
the early performances of Mr. Kemble, 
stated be would act Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and other characters “ After the man. 
ner of Mr, Jones.” At this time, 
Kembie’s pecuniary resources were in 
so low a slate, that itis related ofhim 
he could not even pay his laundress 
the sum of fuyfeen-pence, nor obtain 
credit for the amount. She conse. 
quently refused to deliver kim a shirt, 
the ouly one belonging to his wardrobe, 
aud which he was in urgent want ofto 
dress for hs part, Ventidius, in “ All 
for Love,” till she was paid; and he 
was actually reduced to the necessity 
of shifting an odd ruffle from one 
wrist tothe other, during the perform- 
auee, concealing the naked one in his 
cloak, sa.as fo prevent the audience 
from boticing the deficiency. 

Our readers have doubtless heard 
of Mr Kemble’s assault, vt et arnus, 
upon the chastity of Miss De Camp, 
and the apologetical advertisement be 
was compelled to issue in consequence. 
This advertisement has been preser- 
ved by Mr, Williams, and the circum- 
stances relative to its publication, are 
thus detailed by him :— 


“‘ While Miss De Camp was dress- 
“ing or undressing herself at the the- 
‘satre, Mr. Kemble, who we suppose 
“had ‘put an enemy in his mouth, to 
‘steal away his brains,’ forced oped 
“the door of her apartment, and pro- 
“ ceeded to take some very abrupt li- 
“berties with her person. But the 
“lady, when she had a little recover- 
‘“‘ed from her surprise at such an 
“expected outrage, firmly resisted 
“his assaults, till more effectual assis- 
“ tance could be procured to ber aid, 
“When Mr. Kemble returned to bis 
“ senses, he made the amende hono- 
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« puble, by inserting in the newspa- 
“ pers, the following manly apology :— 

‘[, John Philip Kemble, of the The- 
¢atre Royal, Drury Lane, do adopt 
‘this method of publicly apologizing 
‘ty Miss De Camp, for the very im- 
‘proper and unjustifiable behaviour 
‘{ was lately guilty of towards her, 
‘whieb I do further declare her con- 
‘ductand character had in no instance 
‘authorized; but, on the contrary, I 
‘do know and believe both to be irre- 
proachable. 

January 27, 1795.” 

“‘ Miss De Camp, a few years afier- 
“ wards, became Mrs. C. Kemble, by 
“marriage wilh our hero’s brother ; 
“and thus amicably terminated an 
“affair which more seriously affected 
“ Mr. Kemble’s honour, than apy other 
“partof his conduct that we are ac- 
“ guainted with.’—p. 24. 

We have only room for one extract 
more; it furnishes another contirma- 
tiun of the stories we kave so frequent- 
ly heard of the scrupulous attention of 
Mrs. Siddons to the main chance :— 

“Inthe autumn of the year 1814, 
“Mr. Kemble, accompanied by Mrs. 
“ Siddons, visited Paris, where they 
“remained about two months. While in 
“that capital, the writer occasionally 
“inet them, and once he saw Mrs. 
“Siddons under circumstances that 
“may perhaps excite a smile. Some 
“regiments had been appointed to be 
“reviewed by Louis 18, for the pur- 


“the colours of the restored dynasty. 
“The morning for which the review 
was fixed was sultry, and dust flew 
in abundance. From the Thuille- 
ries to the Champ de Mars, the 
streets were lined with soldiers, and 
crowds of citizens were flocking in 
ail directious to view the ceremony. 
in the midst of the throng, under a 
warm sun, and enveloped in clouds 
of dust, that form which had been se 
often gazed at with admiration and 
delight, by taste, rank, aud fashion, 
—that majestic form was seen eagerly 
advancing on foot, over the Pont 
Royal, towards the spot where the 
interesting spectacle was to be wit- 
nessed. Be it remembered, that a 
cabriolet or a fiacre may be hired ta 
go from one extremity of the city to 
the other for a france and a half, or 
about fifleen-pence!”—p. 56. 

One or two little errors which have 
crept into Mr. Williams’s book, it 
may be as weil to correct in a second 
edition. lle has dated Cooke’s first 
appearance in the metropolis so lately 
as 1309; and he is also, we believe, 
incorrect in attributing the Address 
spoken at the opening of the New 
Covent Garden Theatre, to Mr. Ho- 
race Twiss; it was the production of 
Mr. Colman. Such errors as these, 
however, are trifling blemishes, and 
detract but little from the merit of the 
work, which is not only the best, but 


ce 


£6 


the cheapest memoir of Kemble we 
have met with. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


Talma and Mademoiselle Georges 
commenced a series of recitations 
from the most admired French Yra- 


gedies, in the Concert Room of this 
house, on Thursday, June 19, accom- 
panied with singing, by the principal 
operatic periormers. Phe Room was 
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fitted up asa Theatre, and was com- 
pletely filled, presenting altogether a 
most interesting spectacle. ‘Talma 
appears to have been designed by 
Nature for the profession he bas so 
long adorned; his person is manly 
and majestic, and his countenance 
extremely handsome and expressive. 
His eye is dark, penetrating, and 
finely overshadowed by strongly-mark - 
ed brows. Mademoiselle Georges ts 
of a middle stature, and excessively 
corpulent. Her face is however ex- 
pressive, and her gestures graceful. 
They commenced their recitations 
with selections from the 
and “ Andromaque,’ and appeared 
to afford great satisfaction to their 
auditors. We feel the more gratitied 
al the flattering reception which Tal- 
ma has experienced in this country, 
because we know that his behaviour 
towards those of our performers who 
have visited Paris has been uniformly 
kind and attentive in the highest de- 
gree, and because it serves to evince 
that the foolish prejudice about “ na- 
tive talent,” which can discover no 
excellence in any thing or any person 
not the production of its own country, 
is beginning to lose its force among 
us. That “ native talent’? should be 
fostered aud encouraged is extremely 
desirable, but let not our admiration 
ofour own good qualities render us 
totally disregardless of those of our 
perzhbours. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, in his infinite wisdom, 
has applied to the Court of Chancery 
to issue an jujunction restraining Mr. 
Waters from letting the theatre for 
these performances, upon the pretence 
that itis solely insured as a place for 
the performance of Malian Operas, 
and that consequently should any ac- 
cident occur, the Insurance Offices 
would net hold themselves liable to 
make gocdthe less. At the time of our 


writing, the matter still remains un. 
settled—but judging from the general 
aspect of the business, it docs not aj). 
pear probable that Mr. Taylor's cha. 
ritable wishes will be gratitied, In 
the discussion which took place rely. 
live to this affair on Saturday June 9 
Mr. Barber remarked that Mr. Tay. 
lor himself had frequently permitted 
French plays to be performed, and 
consequently tt but litte became hin 
now to assert that the representations 
ought to be confined to Malian Operas, 
Sir Samucl Romilly, in reply, obser. 
ved, that long since Mr. Waters recci- 
ved notice not to perform any thing 
but Italian Operas, which are by uo 
means so dangcreus as French plays, 
with their splendid scenery, and at- 
tendant blaze of light; but indepen- 
dently of this, the danger was height- 
ened in another way, for if English 
and French plays are allowed to be 
acted, the Opera House, instead of 
being open two nights in a weck, 
would be open every night, conse- 
quently there would be the risk of four 
additional nights of performance. 
The argument that concerts bad been 
performed was of no force ; it was 
dent in the present instance that the 
attraction would not be the concert, 
but the celebrated French actors. It 
reminded him of amode lately adopted 
of selling inflammatory publications,— 
the thing sold was a straw, and the 
seditious work given into the bargat. 
So here, they gave the concert, and 
sold the scenes of the French Theatre. 
The Lord Chancellor said, he did 
not doubt that Mr. Taylor had sulli- 
cient interest to make the present 
motion, but whether it was vue which 
ought to be sustained was another 
question, which he could not deter- 
mine till he had seen the policy ol 
Insurance, and the matter accordingly 
must stand over Lill a future day. 
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Before our work goes to press, we 
take the opportunity of stating, that 
his Lordship has perused the policy, 
and sees no objection to the per- 
jurmances. 


LES DEUX AGES. 


Between the acts of * L’Agnese,” 
a new Divertissement, composed by 
Leon, was produced on the 7th June, 
called “ Les Deux Ages; ou, Les 
Quadrilles.”» We could not exactly 
comprehend the drift of the story or 
plot of the thing, but it contained 
some delightful dancing. 


DRURY LANE. 
INCOG. 


A new farce, called “ Incog; or, 
Three Weeks at a well-known Hotel,” 
was produced for Mr. Oxberry’s be- 
uelit June the 13th. The title of the 
piece was the most attractive thing 
about it, as its merits on the score of 
humour, either in the dialogue or the 
incidents, was extremely trifling.— 
liad the author done as much for the 
performers as the performers did for 
the author, few farces would have de- 
served better success. 


MISS CUBITT. 


On Saturday, June the 14th, a young 
jady of this name made her debut as 
Murgaretta in “ No Song no Sup- 
per,” and her reception was as flat- 
tering as that of any debutante we 
ever witnessed. Although not possess- 
‘ag powers of the first description 
either as a singer or as an actress, she 
nevertheless has strong claims upon 
the public admiration; her voice is 
“acommonly sweet, and she executed 
tbe charming air “ With lomly, suit, 
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and plaintive ditty,” with infinite taste 
and feeling. Her acting was by no 
means unworthy of her singing, but 
possessed much playfulness and yaiety. 
Upoy the whole it was a very promi- 
sing first appearance. Her face is 
interesting, though not exactly hand- 


some, and her figure somewhat di- 
minutive. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


The season at this house termina- 
ted so early as the twentieth of June, 
with Richard the Third, and “ Teke- 
li,” for the benefit of Mr. Rae. 

Between the play and the afterpiece 
that gentleman came forward, and 
delivered the following Address with 
great elegance and propriety :— 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
instructed in the name of the manage- 
ment of this theatre, to return you 
thanks for the support and patronage 
Which we have received during the 
present season. If our efforts have 
not been so successful as in preceding 
years, still we can look back with 
pride on several pieces which have 
been honoured with your warm ap- 
probation, and on the accession to 
the company of performers who 4a!- 
ready rank high in your favour. A- 
mong the latter the daughter of a la- 
mented favourite on these boards has 
attached herself to the establishment.* 
Her success in the same line has gi- 
ven a pleasing proof that histriouic ta~ 
lent may be hereditary, and that when 
we lose those whom we most admire, 
we may still hupe their excellences 
will not altogether sink with them into 
the grave. While our tragic eflorts 
have been ever hailed with undimi- 
nished applause, our comic revivals 
have vied with them for jour favgur 
—the reception in particular of one 


* Mrs. Alsop. 
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long-neglected comedy + bas shown, 
that the wit of our forefathers 
is not obsolete, that it can be di- 
vested of its impurities without los- 
ing its brilliancy, and amuse with- 
out offence. Having brought* this 
season toa close, at an earlier period 
than has been customary in late years, 
we hope during the extended recess 
thus afforded, to make preparations 
that shall ensure your future favour. 
Those preparations will all be made 
with a view tothe legitimate drama 5 
for it never has been, and never will 
be, lost sight of by this management, 
that only the cultivation of that can 
confer fitting and deserved prospe- 
rity on the theatre of Garrick and 
Sheridan. The performers, ladies 
and gentleman, beg to offer their 
grateful acknowledgements for your 
liberal patronage, and we most  res- 
pectfully bid you farewell.’ 

This Address was received with 
loud plaudits, particularly the pledge 
given towards the conclusion. The 
house was completely filled. Our 
opinion of the merits of this manage- 
ment is already before our readers, 
and it is needless to repeat it; every 
ihing appears to us to have been 
done to support and encourage the 
national drama, and if these efforts 
have not been attended with the hoped- 
for success, we must seek for the 
cause in that general state of things 
Which has proved fatal to the interests 
of almost every similar establishment. 
The additions to the strength of the 
company have not been very valuable, 
and we need not remind owr subseri- 
bers that our opinion of Mrs. Alsop’s 
talents, is by no means sufficiently 
high, to indace us to think they de- 
served such distinguished notice as 
they have received in the preceding 
speech. The treasurer however, is 
the best critic, afer all, and we sup- 


— 


‘Phe Double Gallant. 


pose he has found Mrs, Alsop’s per- 
formances to be ofa very valuable de- 
scription. Whether the managers in 
the course of the next season will act 
up to the promises made in their fare- 
well Address, remains to be seen, 
but Judging from the past, we have 
nu reason to doubt it. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
YOuNG’S FALSTAFF. 


Young played Fulstafffor his bencit 
on the third of June, and we assert, 
without any fear of contradiction, that 
it was one ofthe best performances 
ever witnessed. With the exception 
of Cooke, we never before saw any 
representative of the fat knight, who 
appeared to us to enter at all into the 
true feeling of the character, but 
Young’s personation we think was 
superior even to Coeke’s—rich and 
humorous in the highest possible de- 
grees 


MR. KEMBLE. 


This “ last of all the the Romans” 
touk his leave of the Stage on Monday 
June the twenty-third, with that per- 
formance which was perhaps his mas- 
terpiece-- Coriolanus. --Not withstand- 
ing the interest which this event had 
excited in the publie mind, the doors 
of the Theatre were not besieged by 
any very extraordinary Concourse 5 
aud though the house was completely 
filled, there by no means occurred 
that) overwhelming rush which we 
have witnessed on other occasions. 
This however was doubtless owing tv 
the oppressive heat of the weathe, 
and not to any neglect of that gress 
actor, who is allowed on all hands 
tu have been matchless. To accom 
modute the publie as much as poss’ 
bie, the orchestra was giyen Up io 
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jem, and the musicians for this even- 
ing performed behind the scenes. 

Kembie went through the part with 
as inuch spirit and effect as in his 
most vigorous days, though at times 
we fancied we perceived him strug- 
gling hard to suppress those emotions 
to which bis affecting situation una- 
voidably gave rise. ‘To particularize 
*he beaut es of his performance would 
bea work of complete supererogation, 
jor how tew are there who have net 
witnessed it. ‘Those who have not 
may well deplore their misfortune, 
and vainly hope ever to behold so ad- 
nirable, so truly perfect a piece of 
acting as the Coriolanus of Kemble. 

On the fall of the curtain, the pit 
simultaneously stood up, and continu- 
ed applauding and waving hats and 
laurels forsome minutes. 
then rose again, discovering a scene 
of a Roman ‘Temple, and Kemble 
caine forward, still habited as Coriola- 
nus. He was received witha tremen- 
dous burst of applause, which evident- 
ly agitated and affected him much; he 
Was moved even to tears. For some 
time he was unable to speak, but after 
a few struggles of nature he delivered 
the following address with a faullering 
and tremulous voice. 


“Laptes Genticmen,—This 
night Lhave appeared before you for 
the last time. 1 fear T have not forti- 
tude sulfcient to express my feelings 
on this occasion with any degree of 
Propriety; and, indeed, L-had-wished- 
to Withdraw myself silently from the 
Stage, but L suffered myself to be per- 
“uaded, that, if only in compliance 
sith old custom, a few words at part- 
‘ng Would be expected from me. 


“ Tintreat you to believe that the 
‘Weartable kindness with which you 
rave treated me, from the first night 
my coming forward as a candidate 
‘or public favour, down to this pain- 


ful moment, will be eternally remem- 
bered with gratitude. Such talents as 
Thave been master of, have always 
been cheerfully exerted in your. ser- 
Vice ;—whether as an actor or as 2 
manager, it has ever been my ambition 
to add to the splendour and propriety 
of the Drama, and more especially to 
exert myself in giving effect to. the 
plays of our divine Shakspeare. On 
every occasion, permit me to say, all 
my efforts, all my studies, all my 
labours, have been rendered delightfal 
to me by the constant approbatien 
aud applause with which you have 
been pleased to reward them. Accept 


-my warm respectful gratitude—itis too 


big for utterance. And now, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, suffer me to bid 
you a long and unwilling farewell.” 


Having delivered this Address, which 
was heard with the utmost. sympathy 
by everyone present, Mr Remble bow- 
ed respectfully to all parts of the house, 
and slowly retiring, quilted for ever 
that stage which he has so long ho- 
noured and adorned. 


Shortly aflerwards, a wreath of lau- 
rel with uw silver scarf attached to it 
was handed to ‘alma, who sat in the 
orchestra, aiid ie, comprehend ng the 
intent, immediaiely threw it upon the 
stage. Fawcett was called forth, and 
addressing the audience, said if-it was 
their wish he shovld present the wreath 
to Mr. Kemble, it would be the proud- 


“est task he had ever executed. Onthe 


scarf was printed an address, whieb 
was also distributed on bills about the 
theatre; it is too long for insertion, 
but its purport was to entreat Kemble 
not to quit the Stage altogether, but 
to perform as often as his health would 
permit him, in succeeding seasons. 
Atier Kemble retired to his dressir 


ruom, he distributed various parts of 


his dress among the perlurmers, 
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eagerly sought for them, as relics. His 
sandals fell to the lot of Mathews, 
who observed—“ I have got his san-- 
dals, but tis certain I shall never tread 
in his shoes.” 


MINOR THEATRES. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This theatre opened on the 7th June, 
withan opera, called “ The Election,” 
altered from one of Miss Baillic’s plays 
on the passion of hatred, followed by 
the operetta ‘Is he Jealous?” The 
house retains much the same appear- 
ance as it did last year; and the com- 
pany, with the exception of Miss 
Merry and Russe!l who have seceded, 
remains nearly in statu quo. Our 
principal objection to this establish- 
ment is, that it is an Opera House 
without singers, for a single glance 
at alist of the company will shewthat 
it contains not a single individual who 
can claim to be ranked with the first 
of the profession. The “ Election” 
is a somewhat heavy composition, and 
received but little aid from the acting 
of Mr. H. Johnstone, who made his 
appearance in it as Mr. Baltimorre—he 
is one of those numerous actors whom 
people dislike, without being able to 
assign any particular reason—sensible 
end tiresome. Miss Kelly, however, 
as Charlotte Freeman, recompensed 
us for all other deficiencies; she is 
tdoubtedly the most delightful actress 
that ever trod the stage. 

When Mr. Arnold opened this thea- 
tve last vear, he printed in bis bills the 
following announcement of his inten- 
hon to reject all kind of puffing :— 


* When the curtain rose for the 
Farce, the andienre were not inclined 
fer any further entertainment; and 
Mr. Fawcett consequently announced, 


s were 
eoneiuded: this was perhaps the great- 
est compliment that could be paid to 
an actor. 


“The public are requested to oh. 
serve, that in the future management 
of this theatre, it is proposed to abstain 
from the custom which has of fap 
prevailed, of enlarging, at the bottom 
of the play-bills, on the success of 
performers and performances; which 
has been by many considered as an 
attempt to direct, and sometimes mis. 
lead their judgment.” 

How prettily this proposal was kept 
to, it is needless to observe.* Another 
curious comment upon it was furnish. 
ed by the following puff direct, which 
appeared in script type at the top of 
the bills, the morning after the first 
performance of the Election:”— 


** The New Opera called the ELEC. 
TION was received by a numerous and 
elegant Audience on Saturday Evening 
with every expression of enthusiastich 
Delight, and announced for Repetition 


amidst unanimous Acclamations of 


Applause. 

The Manager has the highest Pride 
and Gratijiection in announcing the 
complete and brilliant Success, in its 
Adaptation to the Sage, of one of 
those celebrated Dramas ‘on the Pas- 
sions’ which have long been the Objects 
of universal Admiration in the Lite. 
rary World.” 


The other novelties at this theatre 
have been the appearance of a Mr. 
Crisp, as Ralph, in * Lock and Key;” 
a Miss Miriam Buggins, as Polly in 
the “ Beggar’s Opera ;” the production 
of an operetta called ‘ The Angler,” 
anda temporary sketch commemora- 
tive of the opening of the Waterloo 
Bridge, called “ The Bridge that car- 
ries us safe over.” Mr. Crisp '8 4 de- 
cent performer, and a better singer 
Miss Buggins, we believe, is not quite 


* Vide p. 19. 
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new to the stage ; her voice is pleasing, 
and her action good. The new pieces 
altogether do not exceed the bounds 
of mediocrity. 


CIRCUS. 


We should imagine tkat this must 
he by far the most profitable theatrical 
eoncern in the metropolis ; for while 
the winter theatres have frequently 
been searcely half tilled, or forced to 
issue abundance of orders to collect a 
decent audience, this house has con- 
stantly been crowded to an overflow. 
The management of Mr. Dibdin has cer- 
tainly merited this return, new pieces 
have been produced in rapid succes- 
sion, and the greater part of these 
have possessed very cunsiderable 
merit. We recur with much pleasure 
to the extravaganza called “ Don Giv- 
vanni”; itis by far the most amusing 
thing we have seen for years, and its 
performance to a erowded house 
every evening since its first appear- 
ance is a sufficient proof that the 
public judgment coincides with our 
own. The great recommendation of 
the piece is, that its humour never 
flags; our laughter is never fr an in- 
stant suffered to subside, and the 
happy adaptions of popular airs which 
eontinually occur, contribute ineal- 
eulably to the gratification it affords. 
The burlesque dance with which the 


first act concludes, -carries-the ludi-- 


erous ty its utmost height. We forget 
hast month to notice the very correct 
manner in which Mozart’s overture 
is given by the orchestra. —A new 
eomic sketch—commemorative of the 
opening of the Waterloo Bridge, was 
Prodnceedon the 18th June, it posses- 
ses all that “ touch and go” wit, and 
"vely humour, by which Mr. Dib- 
€u’s former productions of a similar 


-mer theatres. 
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description have been distinguished. 
The most important novelty, however, 
of the past month, has been a drama 
foundedon one of Miss Baillie’s trage- 
dies, called “ Constantine and Vale- 
ria, ; or, The Last of the Caesars.” 
ve have already noticed the admi- 
rable acting of Huntley and Miss Tar- 
lor, but in this piece they far surpass 
any of their former efforts; we are 
astonished that Miss ‘Taylor is not 
engaged at one of the winter theatres ; 
there are few, very few females now 
on the boards whose talents equal 
her’s. The seenery of this piece is 
much more splendid than any ever 
before seen at a Minor Theatre, par- 
ticularly the conflagration, which is 
managcd with wonderful dexterity. 


Orger and Gattio are announced 


as being engaged here, and make their 

appearance the first week in July, 

in the burleita of “ Poor Vuiesau.”’ 
REGENCY. 

Mr. Beverley’s benefit took place on 
Thursday June 26, when were per- 
formed the “ Maid and the Magpie,” 
and a Melo-drama, called ‘‘ The 
False Friend.” The former of these 
was played extremely well, and the 
Jatter is one of the most interesting 
of that class of composition ever pro- 
duced. In fact, the whole of the en- 
tertainments continue to be most 
praiseworthy, and have rendered this 
one of the most popular of the sum- 
The close ofthe winter 
houses will doubticss prove beneficial 
to its interests, and we can assure 
those who may he tempted to pav it 
a visit, that they will find themseives 
well repaid for their trouble. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


The number of fashionable parties 
visiting this theatre for the gratification 
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oftheir children, rendersit universal- 
ly stivactive tndependaniy afits 
formances, wich are however ex- 
trem jy excellent. We have already 
soos on of “ Uranda the Enchanler” 
woh continues ts equeséivian career 
most irumohantly; the perfurmanece 
horses is) really) wonderful. 
Sin our last, a Sgnior Stefani, 
slias DL Hercule Romain, bas been en- 
paged, who executes various aston she 
ing feats, such as holding a large table 


in h« is ath, with three people 
it, atasmallertable Di. 
avol; Auton'o maintains his posts and 
the perlormances couclude with a Ly. 
ric Melange, called * The Mutineer.» 
We ought not toc mit wention og aney 
song by Herring, called * Waterloo 
Bridge,” detailing the eauveutires of 
a Cockney, who goins to see the show 
on the 18th June, fell into the water 
with bis doxy. 


trobinetal Mrama. 


et As many of our provincial corres - 
rondents have usually favoured us with 
remarks ‘oo prolix for the nature ofour 
work, we have in some instances 
been obligedto «mit them altogether ; 
itis our intention however, particu. 
Jarly at this season of the year, when 
most of the metropolitan actors are 
making provincial tours, to print ex- 
tracts from their letters, thereby gi- 
ving our readers their substance with- 
out their prolixity. 


SERLWSRORY. 


“ Kean plaved Sir Edward Morti- 
mer inthe Clest? at our theatre 
en Thursday the 20th of June; he has 
so frequently appeared in the same 
ctaracter en the Londoa Boards, that 
attempt to eriticise his perform. 

nce would but be irksome to London 
readers, particularly as the criticisms 
“ave been even more numerous than 
his performances ;—the only cause for 
regret with respect to Mr. Kean’s ap- 
pearance at this place, was the re- 
striction te one aight 


Wid D> OB. 


Madame Dazier has been exhibiting 
her wonderful powers of resisting beat 
by passing Red Hot Lrons over her 
hair, legs, and tongu:—In addition to 
this celebrated actress, we have also 
had the wonderful monkics; I believe 
they are the same gentlemen, who last 
season made their debut at the The- 
atre Royal Covent Garden, and after- 
wards at the Sans Pareil; they are 
very respectable performers, but do not 
appear to like the parts a sigued to 
them—we have also had learned Birds, 
sagacious Dogs, and Signora Touil- 
pellards’s unparalleled performances 
on the slack rope—so that Mr. Harris 
cannot even excel us in absurdity— 


c’est beaucoup dire ! 


B. J. 


BATH. 

I shall not fail to take the hint relz- 
tive to sending long critiques on the 
pertourmances at our theatre, whie? 
you state in your last letter are apt t9 
fatigue the patience of the readers 
therefore I shall briefly state that i> 
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somerville appeared on the boards of 
the Bath Theatre, on Saturday, the 
gist, as Is bella in The Fatal Mar- 
riage.” It would be useless fur me to 
tell you that she is tall, pretty, pre- 
possessing, KC. this is too well known 
to require comment. Kean has been 
playing here, and the opinions ex- 
pressed by our rival critics, differ ma- 
terially as tou his merits. Miss Poole 
continues to please at this place: this 
most assuredly is one excellent reason 
why Mr. Kean’s friends should dis- 
regard whatever Bath crities may 
write against him, for those who will 
praise Miss Poole will praise any 
thing. Booth plays Richard tomorrow 
night, when the theatre closes for the 
season. By the bye, E have perceived 
of fate that our newspaper editors 
quote largely from the pages of the 
“ British Stage,” and pass their quo- 
t:tions on the Bath public as original 
atticles; the gentry at all events 
might havethe good manners to state 
trom What sources they derived their 
iD-urmation. 
SAM. 


LEEDS. 

Sur Theatre opened en the 20th of 
‘ot month, and on the following Mon- 
‘.S during the performance, a stone 
ottle was throwa from the gallery by 
sie Mr. William Bannister, for which 
oublic apology was accepted from the 
oJender, who, as usual, asked pardon 


‘“* Be witness for me, ye celestial 
hosts ! 

Such mercy, and such pardon, as 
my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of heaven, 
to shew thee ; 

May such befall me, at my latest 
hour,” 


when he fell down on the stage, and 
instantly expired. 

The performance, of course, imme- 
diately closed, and the Theatre was 
Shut in consequence on the ensuing 
night. 

Mr. Curamins was 62 years of age. 
Ossitication of the heart was the in. 
mediate cause of his death, 


xX. T. 2. 


CHELMSFORD. 


Miss S. Booth of Covent Garden is 
engaged by our manager (Mr Thorn- 
ton) to perform here; she makes her 
appearance Monday the 7th of July. 
The Theatre has uvudergone some 
slight alterations, and it is expected 
that the exertions of the manager will 
meet with the reward to whicb they 
are entitled. | 


Y. 


DUBLIN. 


The benefits at our theatres are 
becoming very frequent. Pillips and 
‘irs. Edwin have been the chief ot 


ar ractions in this City, although ia 
and promised todo sono more, very. ‘actions in t 5 


*4sy method truly of mending the 
ircken pate of apittite, which chance 
“one prevented from being cracked 
“ost elfectually, An awful circum- 
“ance occurred here on the 2Ist. 
“ten the tragedy of “ Jane Shore” 
“4S performing; Mr. Cummins, had 
JaSt repeated the words, 


my humble opinion, the latter ha, 
but few attractive powers to boast of ; 
this [believe a London audience were 
perfectly aware of, and therefore 
Mrs. Edwin very wisely took a trip 
to this place. Lt appears to be a 
studing rile with actors, ‘acy 
no fuuger possess the charm. no- 
velts, to chanye the scene, for the 


nate 
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benefit of their constitutions. —Phil- 
lips played Henry in the opera of 
Fontainbleau,” for the beuefit 
of Mr. Willman. Miss Lydia Kelly 
was the Rosa. It was the first time 
I had heard this Lady; although I 
Lad frequently heard her praised as a 
suger; as Shakspeare says, “ 1 ne- 
ver heard so musical a discord.” 


PATRICK. 


NEWCASTLE. 

M'Cready is engaged to perform 
here during the races ; his engagement 
is for six nights, and he wili make his 
cebut in the part of Mentevole, in the 
**Itaiian Lover,” on Monday, June 
the 30th. In my next I will send you 
wy opinion of his merits as an actor. 


I. W. 


CANTERBURY. 


This theatre has closed, what I be- 
lieve has been a very prolitable season, 
during which we have been enlighten- 
ed by the appearance of various stars 
trom London; the attraction of these 
gvntry has been considerable, but I 
su. doubtful whether their engage- 


ment has answered the manager 
(Dowton) purpose, as it is understood 
that they most of them were paid ex. 
travagantly. With respect to the 
humanity and justice of such proceed- 
ings in the country-managers, there 
can be but oue opinion. After the 
transit of these bodies, the fixed stars 
or regular members of a company are 
seen to infinite disadvantage, and 
their benefits consequently are far 
Jess productive. 

De Camp is our acting manager, 
and avery bustling uscful fellow he is; 
but I could wish he would not play 
the fool quite so frequently with his 
ridicalous announcements at the foot 
of the bills about ** children in arms,” 
tradesmen’s bills,”? &c.; he hereby 
shows his writing, but we want him to 
shew his acting. 

Among our visitors have been Mrs. 
Mardyn, Grimaldi, Betty, &c. &e. 
the lady charmed every one by her ex- 
quisite beauty and judicious acting; 
Tam astonished that she is not more 
frequently put forward by the London 
Managers ; her talents are very great, 
and in person, she is without excep- 
lion the most delicious creature Lever 


beheld. 
Q. 


stliscellancous Articles. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 7. 


* tie who is diligent to seek, may always 
glean something,” 
Johnson, 
Vorrarre.—Therce are few instances 
O literary ingratitude more base than 


is evinced in Voltaire’s abuse of Saks 
peare, to whose works he was under 
so many obligations, and from who! 
he has borrowed so many things with- 
out acknowledgment. Shakspeare: 
however, has but little to fear eve? 
from fair criticism, still less from the 
abuse and ridiculous misrepresebl 
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tions of the sage of Ferney. An idea 
of the general nature of his remarks 
may be formed from a passage in his 
Dissertation on Tragedy,”’ address- 
edto Cardinal Querini, in which he 
thus attacks that ‘‘monstrous farce” 
called “Hamlet :”-—* It is a gross and 
‘‘ harbarous composition, which would 
“not be endured by the lowest of the 
« populace in France or Italy. Ham- 
« Jet runs mad in the second act, and 
“ Ophelia, in the third: he takes the 
“father of his mistress for a rat, runs 
“him through the body, and in 
“pair, the heroine drowns herself. 
“Her grave is dug upon the stage; 
“the grave-diggers enter into a con- 
“versation suitable to such low 
“ wretches, and play as it were with 
skulls and dead men’s bones. Ham- 
‘let answers their abominable stuff 
“ with follies equally disgusting. While 
“this is going on, one of the actors 
“ makes the conquest of Poland. Ham- 
“Tet, with his mother and father-in- 
“law, drink together upon the stage ; 
“they sing at table ; afterwards they 
“ quarrel, and battle and death ensue ; 
“in short, one would take this per- 
“formance for the fruit of the imagi- 
“nation of a drunken savage.”——So 
much for the critical honesty and can- 
dour of M. de Voltaire! 


Rus Urse.—It is recorded of 
Samuel Daniel, the Elizabethan Poet, 
that “he often retired to his gardens 
in Old Street, near London, and in- 
dulged in solitude for several mouths.” 


Mancora.—In the reign of George 
the First, a tragedy called “* Mangora, 
King of the Timbusians,” was per- 
formed at the Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Of this strange perfor- 


mance, which was written by a Sir 
Vol. I 
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Thomas Moore, Victor gives the sub- 
joined account in his “ History of the 
Theatres :”—“ Three or four years 
after the performance of this famous 
tragedy, I had the following relation 
from several of the actors who per- 
formed in it. That Sir Thomas gave 
them good dinners and suppers during 
the rehearsals of the play, which they 
all laughed at as ridiculous ; but as 
the company was at that time com- 
posed chiefly of young actors, and got 
but small encouragement from the 
public, it may be justly said their ne- 
cessities compelled them to perform 
this strange tragedy, which stood some 
chance to divert even by its ab- 
surdities. 


** T remember to have heard the fol- 
lowing lines from it often repeated :— 


‘ By all the ancient gods of Rome an¢ 
Greece, 

‘IT love my daughter better than my 
niece ; | 

‘If any one should ask the reason 
why, 

‘I'd tell ’em—Nature makes the stron- 
gest tie.’ 

“In one part of the play, the king 


suspects a plot against his life, and in 
a rage thunders out :— 


‘ Call up my guards, call’em up every 
one! 
‘If you don’t call all—you’d as good 
call none!’ ” 
Such is Victor’s account; but 
“though these passages might occur in 
the play as originally written, they are 
not to be found in the printed copy. 


Sincere Prayer.—A woman hav- 
ing bought a sixteenth in the lottery, 
sent the following notification to a 
clergyman in the city, a Sunday or two 
since, who introduced it at the cus- 
tomary period of the service :—* The 
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“ prayers of this congregation are 
“‘ desired for a person engaged in an 
‘* affair of great importance.” 


When at Trinity College, 
Dublin, applied to a gentleman for the 
loan of Burnett’s “ History of the Re- 
formation,” who sent him word he ne- 
ver lent any book-out of his chambers, 
but if he would come there, lie might 
read in it all day long, if he pleased. 
A little while after the owner of the 
book sent to Farquhar to borrow his 
bellows, who returned for answer “I 
never lend my bellows out of my 
chambers; but if he will come there, 
he may blow with them all day long, 
if he pleases.” 


Literary Lapies.—’Tis a pity that 
women of reputed talents are not al- 
ways quite exemplary in their outward 
behaviour. Of Mrs. Macauley, of 
whom so much has been said, and 
whom Mrs. Wollstonecroft and others 
have spoken of so highly, Wilkes in 
his Letters relates, that she rouged to 
the highest possible degree, and that 
she frequently interrupted his con- 
versation by exclaiming—“ Lord Jesus 
Christ! Wilkes, you know I am so 
fond of partridges!” Yet this lady 


was the author of Letters on Educa- 
tion ! 


Curran —Between this gentleman 
and Mr. Egon, chairman of the quar- 
ter-sessions at Kilmainham, there ex- 
isted a warm friendship; they lived 
next-door-neighbours, and were sel- 
dom seen going to court, when prac- 
tising as barristers, but in cach other’s 
carriage. On alighting one day at 
the law courts, a certain insect was 
observed crawling upon Curran’s 
gown, by a brother barrister, who 
pointing to it, Cujum pe- 


cus ??—Curran, nodding towards his 
late companion, instantly replied 
“ Nuper mihi dedidit Egon.” 


The late Marcus Beresford had 4 
remarkably shrill voice, and when he 
was first called to the Bar, it was stil] 
more so. Being once employed upon 
some cause of no very great import, 
the Judges on the Bench, not paying 
much attention either to him or the 
cause, entered into conversation 
amongst themselves, and either did or 
seemed to forget the speaker; which, 
when Beresford observed, he ceased 
to address the Court, until he could 
command due respect. Upon the 
Judges resuming their attention, Be- 
resford, turning round to Curran, who 
was next him, said, somewhat morti- 
fied, ‘* What shall I say to these Judges 
after their neglect of me so long?”— 
‘« Say,” replied Curran, “ ille ego qui 
quondam gracili modulatus avena.”’ 

DANGLE, JUN. 

Clement’s Inn, 

June 24, 1817. 


| 


EXCERPTA. 


Scaree and curious, 
“ Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 


Tron Chest. ii. 2. 


I commenced my Excerpta with 
some passages from a work relating to 
the drama, and to such the preference 
will generally be given; but I shall oc- 
easionally step out of my path to notice 
whatever appearsto me curious as well 
as scarce in other branches of litera- 
ture. For the subject of the present 
article, I have chosen 


“ The Queene-like Closet ; or, Rich 
Cabinet: stored with all manner of 
Rare Receipts for Preserving, Candy- 
ing, and Cookery. Very pleasant and 
bencficial to all inyenious parsons of 
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the female sex. Towhichis added a 
Supplement; or, a little of every 
thing; presented to all ingenious la- 
dies and gentlewomen. By Hannah 
Woolley. London. Printed by T. R. 
for Richard Lownds; and are to be 
sold at the sign of the White Lion in 
Duck Lane, near West Smithfield. 
1674.” 


This isa most curious performance, 
and serves to place in a strong point 
of view the extent of the ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition which 
prevailed at the time ofits publication. 
If the physical prescriptions it contains 
were ever followed, the loss of num- 
berless lives must have been the con- 
sequence ; many of these are so absurd 
that it is impossible to suppress laugh- 
ter atthe folly which dictated them, 
and the still greater folly which could 
be persuaded to make trial of them. 
Others are inexpressibly filthy. A few 
extracts from the various parts of the 
work will serve to shew the nature of 
itmore fully. Icommence with a few 
receipts, which prove that humanity 


was by no means among the list of Mrs. 
Hannah Woolley’s virtues ;— 


“ To make Cock-water for Consump- 
tions. ‘Take a “Red Cock; pluck 
him alive; then slit him down the 
back, and take out his entrails; cut 
him in quarters, and bruise him ina 
mortar, with his head, legs, heart, 
liver, gizzard,” &e. &e. p. 11. 


“To make Snail Water. Take a 


peck of Snails, with the shells on their 
backs; have in readiness a good fire 
of charcoal well kindled, make a hole 


in the midst of the fire, and cast your 
Snails into it.” &e. &e. p. 17. 


“ For the Shingles. Take a Cat, 
and cut off her ears and her tail, and 
mix the blood thereof with a little new 
milk, and anoint the grieved place 
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with it, morning and evening for three 
days.” p. 47. 


To roast Lobsters. Take two fair 
lobsters alive; wash them clean, and 
stop the holes as you do to boil; then 
fasten them to a spit, the insides to- 
gether; make a good fire, and strew 
salt on them, and that will kill them 
quickly.” &e. p. 227, 


These will be sufficient to shew that 
the lady’s feelings were not particu- 
larly delicate; and the subjoined will 
as plainly evince that her cleanliness 
by no means abounded :— 


‘¢ For the Leprosie. Swallow every 
twelve hours a bullet of gold, and still 
as you void one, wash it in treacle- 
water, and at the hour swallow it 
aguin; continue doing this a long 
time, and it will cure.” p. 23. 


“© For Morphew or Freckles. Take 
the blood of any fowl or beast, and 
wipe your face all over with it every 
night when you go to bed, for a fort- 
night together; and sometimes hold 
your face over the smoke of brimstone 
for a while.” p. 66. 


“ To dry Tongues. Dry-salt them 
with bay-salt beaten small, till they are 
as hard as may be; then hang them in 
the chimney till they are very dry. 
When you would eat them, boil them 
with —— in the pot, as well as water, 
for that will make them look black, and 
eattender, and look red within.” 

p. 202. 

Let my readers think of this last 
receipt the next time they regale 
themselves with a slice of tongue, and 
feel inclined to admire its delightful 
redness. One extract more, and I 
have done; I only quote it for the 
sake of proposing the correction of 
an erratum which appears to have 
crept into it towards the conclusion ; 
it strikes me that if the word and were 
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substituted for that of or, it would 
materially improve the sense of the 
passage :— 


“ To make Pudding of Plumb-Cake. 
Slice your cake into some cream or 
milk, and boil it, and when it is cold, 
put in eggs, sugar, a little salt, and 
some marrow; so butter a pan, and 
bake it, or fill guts with it.”’ p. 146. 


Thus end my extracts from Mrs. 
Hannah Woolley. Much other curi- 
ous matter might be transcribed, but 
my patience is exhausted. Should, 
however, any lady or gentleman feel 
desirous of perusing more of these 
notable receipts, L shall very willingly 
make them a present of the book from 
whence the above are taken, upon 
their signifying their wish to me 
throughthe publisher of the Buirisu 
STAGE.” 

K. 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 
COOKE. 

The Bacchanalian propensities of 
poor Cooke are wellknown. — Sitting 
one eveni: with a few friends at a 
tavern, li odied for some brandy, 
which Was crought him in a small 
glass: uponinis \olding it ap, he thus 
addressed the mpany :—** Gentle- 
youhave often heard me called 
an incorrigible drunkard, but I think 
you may now congratulate me on hav- 
iis conquered this failing, for you see 


T have left off drinking in @ great 
nicasure.”? 


An hour or two afterwards, he be- 
came very drunk and quarrelsome, 
and insisted upon fighting with the 
person who sat next to him; this 
vaused great confusion, anda seuMe 
ensued, in the midst of which, Cooke 
thrust his arm through the window, 


and shivered one of the panes to 
atoms. His conduct altogether hag 
been so brutal, and had so completely 
destroyed the harmony of the compa. 
ny, that it was resolved, nem con, to 
expel him from the house, a resolution 
which was immediately put in force, 
The night was cold and rainy, but 
Cooke’s resentment for some time for- 
bade him to expostulate; at length, 
however, his uncomfortable situation 
prevailed over his anger, so applying 
his face to the fracture he had made 
in the window, he addressed the com- 
pany in the following words :—“ Gen- 
tlemen, F see through my error, and 
promise better behaviour, if you will 
allow me once more to join you,”— 
The manner in which this appeal was 
urged was quite irresistible, and 
George Frederic was again admitted 
to the social circle. 


During one of his provincial engage- 
ments, Cooke had so offended the 
public, by disappointing or disgusting 
them, that when he appeared, the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes near the stage, by 
agreement, turned their backs on the 
scene. He was dressed for Falstaff, 
but immediately noticing this unusual 
appearance, and comprehending the 
intent, instead of beginning the part, 
he said in a voice sulliciently audible 
to those who were reproving him:— 
“Call you this backing your friends? 
—a plague of such backing say 1!” 


KEAN 


Ts said to be extremely generous. 
Walking a month or two since with a 
friend in Hyde Park, they were met 
by aman whose appearance indicated 
great poverty, and who bowed slightly 
to Kean in passing. ‘I think I have 
some recollection of that face,” said 
he to his companion, and quitting his 
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arm, he followed the man, and en- 
quired of him where it was they had 
met before ?—“ [ once had the honour 
of performing with you, Sir, in the 
country,” replied he, “but the pres- 
sure of the times has broken up our 
company, so that am now without an 
engagement, and in extreme distress.” 
Kean immediately drew out bis purse, 
gave the poor fellow two pounds, and 
rejoined his friend. Such actions 
ought to palliate a thousand little fol- 
lies and indiseretions. 


GARRICK. 


Sir John Fielding, the magistrate, 
was so strongly convinced of the per- 
nicious tendency of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” as to assert that it * sends, 
every time it is acted, an additional 
thief to the gallows.”? He carnestly re- 
quested Garrick to hang Macheath, 
and even applied to him to suppress 
the piece; to which Garrick assented, 
provided Mr. Colman, the rival mana- 
ger, would do the same. The latter 
declining this mutual forbearance, Sir 
John told Garrick “ there was a strug- 
gle between David’s morality and in- 
terest ;” to which he replied, that 
“he was sorry he could not return 
the compliment, for Sir John’s inter- 
est and morality were never at vari- 
ance.” A keener retort has seldom 
perhaps been made. 


KEMBLE. 


When Kean first appeared at Drury 
Lane, many of the friends and admir- 
ers of Kemble very toolishly endea- 
Youred to “ pick a hole in his coat,” 
ane cry him down—but not so Cato 
himself. One night in the green- 
room, an officious performer asked 
him if he had seen Kean—‘‘ 1 have 
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not,” was the reply.—‘* Oh, sir, he is 
nothing but a croaker,” resumed the 
other. Kemble immediately rose up, 
and with a dignity peculiar to him- 
self, said—“ Probably that gentleman’s 
croaking is superior to some people’s 
acting.”’—He then turned on his heel, 
and leit the cringing parasite over- 
Whelmed with confusion. 


DICKY GOSSIP, 


THE COMFORTER. 


** Altho’ we know that tears are vain, 
‘That death nor heeds, nor hears 
distress :— 
*¢ Will this unteach us to complain? 
*“Or make one mourner weep the 
less? 
** And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 
“ Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are 
wet.” 
Byron. 
The great philosopher Citofile, said 
one day to a lady in affliction, and 
who had much reason to be so, ** Ma- 
dam, the Queen of England, daughter 
of the great Hlenry IV, was as misera- 
ble as you: she was driven out of her 
kingdom; she had like to have been 
shipwrecked ; and she saw her royal 
concert beheaded on a scaffold.’—* I 
am truly sorry for her,” said the lady, 
and continued to bewail ber own mis- 
fortunes. 


- © But,” resumed Citotile, “ recol- 
lect Mary Stuart ; she was honourably 
in love with a gallant musician, who 
had an exeellent bass veice. Her hus- 
band killed the musician before her 
face; and afterwards her good friend 
and relation Queen Elizabeth, who 
called herself a virgin, caused her 
head to be cut off ona scaffold hung 
with black, after having kept her ia 
prison eighteen years.” 
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“‘ That was very cruel,” replied the 
lady, and immediately relapsed into 
her melancholy. 


“You have heard perhaps,” said 
the Comforter, “ofthe beautiful Joan 
of Naples, who was apprehended and 
strangled ?”—“ I have a confused idea 
of it,’ said the mourner. 


“© J must tell you,” added the other, 
“the story ofa queen, who in my me- 
mors, was dethroned after supper, 
and died in adesert island.’”—“ L know 
all that story,” replied the lady. 


* Well then, I must tell you what 
happened to another great princess, 
whom I instructed in philosophy. 
She, like all other great and beautiful 
prineesses, had a lover: her father 
came into her chamber, and surprised 
the lover, whose face was all ina flame, 
and his eyes as red as carbuncles ; the 
lady’s complexion also was greatly 
heightened. The young man’s looks 
so disgusted the father, that he saluted 
him with the most violent box on the 
ear which had ever been given in 
that province. The lover snatched up 
a pair of tongs, and broke his father- 
in-law’s head, which with great diffi- 
culty was healed, and the scar caused 
by the wound is still visible. 


The distracted fair one jumped out 
ofthe window, and sprained her ancle, 
so that she is now somewhat lame, 
though, in other respects, her figure 
isadmirable. The lover was condemn- 
ed to be hanged for breaking the head 
of avery great prince: you may ima- 
gine the despair of the princess when 
her lover was led to the gallows. I 
saw her long after in prison, where 
her father had contined her:—she 
never spoke to me but of her misfor- 
tunes.” 

** Why then would you have me not 
think of mine?” said the lady.—** Be- 


cause,” replied the philosopher, « you 
ought not to think of them; and be. 
cause so many great ladies having been 
miserable, it would ill become you to 
despair. Think of Hecuba, think of 
Niobe.”— Ah!” said the lady, “ if] 
had lived in their time, or in that of 
so many beautiful princesses, and if 
for their consolation you had related 
to them my misfortunes, do you think 
that they would have listened to you” 

The next day the philosopher lost 
his only son, and was nearly ready to 
die for grief. The lady drew up a list 
of all the kings who had lost their 
children, and carried it to the philoso- 
pher: he read it, found it very exact, 
and wept as much as before. Three 
months after they met again, and were 
astonished to find each other in ex- 
cellent spirits. They erected a beau- 
tiful statue to Time, with this inscrip- 
tion, ——To THE CoMFORTER. * 


LOVE’S VOCABULARY. 


“ Untaught Love must needs appear offence” 
Measure sor Measure. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir, 

About twelve months since I com- 
menced a paper inthe Theatrical In- 
quisitor, and continued it during @ 
few numbers, under the title of “ The 
Dictionary of Love,” intending upon 
its completion to form the whole into 
a pamphlet.—With a recital of the 
motives which induced me to decline 
concluding it in that work, it is uD- 
necessary to trouble you; but as I 
have reason to believe that the few 
specimens I then printed of mY 
proposed “ Dictionary,” were dead 
means disapproved of, and having 
since given the subject some further 
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attention, I will, with your permission, 
occasionally occupy a page or two of 
the “ British Stage,” till LT have com- 
pleted my original design ; andthough 
it will be advisable to begin my labour 
over again, [ of course shall avoid re- 
peating what has already appeared in 
the Inquisitor. 


The aim of my Vocabulary is very 
simple; it is that of explaining the 
true drift and meaning of the language 
made use of by those who term them- 
selves lovers, but who are frequently 
merely wolves in sheep’s clothing ; to 
put the fair sex on their guard against 
the artifices of gallantry, and enable 
themin safety to gather that fruit from 
the tree of hnowledge, which but too 
often is only acquired by the most 
fatal experience. Occasional remarks 
upon female manners, dispositions, 
dress, kc. ke. will also be introduced, 

Itis proper, however, I should ap- 
prize you that the idea of my Vocabu- 
lary is by no means original; it is 
taken from an obscure work, trans- 
lated from the French, which, amongst 
amass of ribaldry and trash, contains 
many sensible and acute remarks, of 
which I have without scruple made 
such use as I saw fit; this avowal I 
trust will sereen me from the imputa- 
tion of plagiarism. Other observa- 
tions, suitable to my purpose, which 
Ihave met with in various authors, I 
have also transferred to my Vocabu- 
lary; but as it would be a tiresome 
and needless task to acknowledge these 
in every instance, I shall content my- 
self with this general avowal of my 
obligations. Having thus explained 
the nature and object of my work, I 
beg leave to submit a specimen to the 
Consideration of your readers. 


AMBROSE GUNTRIO. 


Absence.—Too long a separation of 
lovers jg very dangerous, Absence is 
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to love, what fasting is to the body; a 
little serves to render it more active 
and brisk, but a long abstinence will 
ruin it. So short separations render 
love more lively and vigorous ; but 
continued for too long a time, they 
weaken and destroy it. 


Affectation —This is a fault of which 
women, and especially those who hap- 
pen to be handsome, are often un- 
justly accused; for, just as men who 
have great talents are generally sus- 
pected of being vain of them, so the 
first thing plain women say of a beau- 
ty is, that she is conceited and affect- 
ed, even before they have seen her; 
because they well know that such 
would be the case with themselves, 
were they equally handsome. 


Age. — This is a vile word, and 
heartily abhorred by the fair sex. 
The greatest affront you can offer to 
a woman is to tell her that she is old. 
Lord A——, a courtier, used to say to 
his lady every new-year’s day, “‘ Well, 
madam; what age will your Ladyship 
please to be this year?” A woman 
can scarcely ever be brought to think 
herself tov old to make a conquest. 


Ardour.—A lover can never display 
too much ardour in his pursuit of his 
mistress. Hear what Lovelace, no bad 
judge of these matters, says upon the 


. subject:—“ Women are never angry 


at bottom for being disobeyed throug 
excess of love. They like an uncon- 
troulable passion; they like to have 
every favour ravishedfrom them ; and 
to be eaten and drank quite up by a 
voracious lover”? Never, therefore, 
ask for those favours which a woman 
must in common modesty refuse ; take 
them boldly—women are of a sweet 
forgiving disposition. 


be continued.) 
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Original Poctry. 


Stanzas to a Friend, 


You tell me I no longer boast 
The sprightly language once my 
own ; 
That all my former smiles are lost, 
And all my cheerful spirits flown. 


You say my songs in former days, 
Were fraught with love and hope 
united ; 
But now the subjects of my lays 
Are hope deceived passion 
slighted. 


It may be so—for fleeting years 
The spell from boyhood’s dream will 
sever ; 
And in a world of smiles and tears, 
No song of joy can last for ever. 


And when I sung of love and hope, 
They were the visions of a boy ; 

Then fancy gives us ample scope 
For forming plans of future joy. 


But riper years too often blight 
The opening buds that youth had 
nourished : 
Some cold neglect, some cruel slight, 
May wound the heart where friend- 
ship flourisli’d. 


When those we long have loved de- 
ceive, 
We view our loss with vain regret; 
Our feelings prompt us to f orgive, 
Our wound forbids us to forget. 


And then, though each may meet 
again, 
Though reproving word be 
spoken, 
Yet every effort will be vain, 
‘To join the links by folly broken. 


But sudden wrath cannot remove 
The memory of former ties ; 

And though deceit must weaken love, 
It feels acutely ere it dies. 


THOMAS. 
June, 1817. 


A Poet’s License. 


You say my harp delights to dwell 
On melancholy themes alone ; 

And you suspect the tales I tell, 
Must flow from sorrows of my own. 


But when a lover’s griefs intrude, 
Place not implicit faith on those ; 

A Poet's license may include 
Many imaginary woes. 


Though love at times has power to 
vex, 
My roving heart is fixed on none; 
I’ve too much love for all the sez, 


‘To be accused of loving one. 
THOMAS. 
June, 1817, 
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